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A LETTER, 



Your name, and tlie extraordinary circulation it 
has given to your " Letter to a late Cabinet 
Minister on tlie present crisis," requires that an 
answer should be given to it ; which, otherwise, 
the production itself is not, in ray opinion, of 
sufficient importance to require. 

In stating this, I speak advisedly, for surely, 
never did I see a publication abounding u)ore in 
vague assumption — more destitute of argument — 
more ungenerous in its suggest ions-^and, I must 
add, more unworthy of the undoubted high talent of 
its author. 

I could have wished, that an abler liaud than 
mine, with a name noted in the annals ofEngland's 
literature had engaged in this contest ; but having 
taken up the cudgels, 1 feel a determination to 
persevere in the task I have set myself; and 



while I look upon your letter, which lies open before 
me, it seems as though the spirit of British honour 
exclaimed. 

Upon him bravely ! do thy worst. 
And foul fall him who blenches first. 

My task is harder, when I consider, that I put 
myself in an*ay against .one, whose writings have 
excited in me feelings which it were vain to struggle 
to forget. Never shall I cease, or wish to cease 
to remember the thrill of delight which many a 
bright passage full of high, moral, and poetic feeling 
in the ^ Pilgrims of the Rhine'' has excited in me ; 
and often as I have read which elegant and truly 
eloquent work, which appeals so directly to the 
reader's heart, I have exclaimed to myself, " Would 
to God 1 knew that man. No mean, no degrading, 
no selfish thought can find a dwelling in a heart 
like his.** I read the '' Letter on the present 
Crisis,'' and fully did I expect, and anxiously look 
in the papers of the day for an indignant denial 
of the authorship of such a work; but edition after 
edition hurried from the press, and at last, facts 
were too strongly against my supposition ; and 
however reluctantly I was compelled ta adopt the 
belief, that one bright orb had left its native 
sphere, and like the brightest of the stars of the 
morning, had shot down into that abyss, whence 

Revocare gradum, suporasque evadere ad auras^ 
Hie labor^ iioc opus est. 

It were in vain to attempt an answer to your 
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letter, in the true acceptance of the word answer : in 
one respect it is almost unanswerable, and that is, 
it is pretty nearly untangible. There are, it is 
true, eighty-two pages of printing, Uiat reflect 
great credit on Messrs. Ibotson and Palmer, the 
printers of the work ; but in vain I look for argu- 
ment—in vain for proof — all is a chaos of confused, 
desultory, and vague assertions, and declamations 
— in vain I look for passages of moral truth, or in 
some degree worthy, if not of admiration, at least 
of attention ; but wherever I look I meet with 
sentiments so uncharitable, and suggestions im- 
puting motives so mean, that 1 cannot but deem 
it to have been written in a hasty moment — hastily 
sent to ihe press, and that it would long ere this 
have been amended or withdrawn, had it not been 
from a delicate apprehension of convicting so 
discerning a public of the folly of trusting their 
opinions and judgments to the guidance of a 
writer, however popular ; and to show theai how 
easily they could be led astray if they looked only 
to men in preference to measures, or to the name of 
an author in preference to his work. Perhaps, 
indeed, with this praiseworthy intention your letter 
was written, and if so, I have only to apologize 
for the obtuseness of my understanding. And 
now, uot to fail into that rambling desultory style, 
I have so much objected to in you, I will at once 
go through your letter, and make such comments 
upon it us common sense and truth seem to require. 



And firstly, how ungenerous, to use the mildest 
expression, and how utterly unworthy of you, 
are the first words with which you commence, viz. 
^^ The Duke of Wellington has never yet obtained 
a victory over the English People !'' — Is this the 
language of a man entering on a calm disquisition, 
which he is about to lay before his fellow country- 
men ? Must the first words with which he would 
claim their attention, infer a stigma against him, 
who, whatever his opponents may deem his faults, 
has raised the British to the level of the old Roman 
name? Oh, believe me, sir, however you may 
argue yourself into the conviction that reiterated 
abuse, well persevered in, at last obtains the out- 
ward garb of truth; and that constant slander, 
like water dropping on stone, may in time disperse 
the halo which his noble acts have wreathed around 
the name of Wellington. It needs no prophet's 
eye to fortell the utter failure of hopes that are 
built on so rotten a foundation ; and if such hopes 
and thoughts be yours, little do I envy you the 
enjoyment of them ; yet, however unwilling to as- 
sume the existence of such sentiments, how else 
is any common reader to understand the object 
you have in view, considering your systematic 
style of attack ? Did you display any open front 
— did you attempt to grapple with facts, it would 
be a totally different thing ; but. Sir, you content 
yourself with assumptions. On your own assump- 
tion you argue, and the result of your arguments 



' on these grounds you would have your readers 
take for conviction. It would seeiu as if the 
eloquent writer ou the ideal world had raised up 
an ideal bugbear in his mind, a KoKoBipiov* clothed 
with all the attributes of arrogance, pride, and 
tyranny ; and being in want of a hero for his dream, 
had, by some unlucky chance mistaken Britaiu's 
hero for his own. What else is there in the 
parallel attempted to be drawn between his Grace 
of Wellington and the Duke of Marlborough ? 

Where are your data? what historical evidence 
can you produce? we only hear, on your authority, 
that there is a sort of undoubted parallel between 
the two illustrious characters — somebody else 
may start a parallel between Lord Durham and 
Socrates. 

The passage runs thus; — " With a genius for 
war, it may be, equal ; with a genius in peace, 
incontestably inferior; with talents far less various; 
with a knowledge of his times far less profound ; 
with his cunning and his boldness, without his 
eloquence and his skill, the Duke of Wellington 
» has equalled the glory of JVlarlborougb, — is lie 
L about to surpass his dotage? Marlborough was 
a trickster, but he sought only to trick a court; has 
the Duke of Wellington a grander ambition, and 
would he trick a people?" 

The Duke of Marlborough was a great warrior ; 

his victories are registered in the annals of his 

* EtII beast, 



country. The Diike of Wellington is a great 
warrior, and his victories have not been inferior to 
those of Marlborough — their 'genins for war is as 
nearly on a par as we can conceive ; we now come 
to " with a genius for peace mconlestably in- 
ferior." We find, A. D. 171 1, Queen Anne, iu 
her speech to the two houses, expressed her joy in 
being able to inform them, that, "notwithstanding 
the arts of those ivho delight in war, both time 
and place were appointed for opening the treaty of 
a general peace." True, the Duke of Marlborough 
denied the charge, but when was the Duke of 
. Wellington even suspected of wishing to embroil 
[ his country in a war ? On the contrary, his oppo- 
nents allow that his policy has usually been almost 
too pacific. Marlborough was dismissed from his 
office, and obliged by the unrelenting fury of his 
enemies to retire to another country. The Duke of 
Wellington was obliged to resign his offices, but 
maintained, through all the confusion that ensued, 
the integrity of his ow n great name, and has again 
been recalled to the direction of affairs — " with 
talents far less various" — a bare assertion: — "with 
a knowledge of his times far less profound"— 
equally a naked assertion, which the plain state- 
ments of facts above totally disprove : — " with 
his cunning and his boldness, without his elo- 
(|uence and liis skill." — What is eloquence ? A 
long string of words elegantly arrayed ? or a clear, 
perspicuous, and brief statement of facts ? In the 
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former style tiis Grace may be deficient, but in the 
latter there is no debater more powerful. " Marl- 
borough was a trickster, but he souglit only to 
trick a court." — The Duke of Marlborough, in a 
letter to Mr. Robetlion, of February 1714, de- 
clares himself rejoiced to find " that the reptiblic," 
i. e. of Holland, ''takes the alarm, and begins to 
wake out of the lethargy it had fallen into since 
the peace of Utrecht." And he affirms that the 
queen's ill-health, and the minister making such . 
open steps in favour of the Pretender, as to leave 
no doubt of their intentions to place him on the 
throne, have brought things so near a decision, 
that, unless the States design to look on and see 
us lost, and consequently tliemselves, they could 
no longer remain inactive. In a confidential 
conversation with one of the agents of the Court 
of St. Germains, (Trevor), on the otiier hand, 
November 1711, he declared that nothing should 
be wanting on his side, as occasions should present 
— that he thought the king's business could not 
fail of going forward, and that bis religion would 
not be any hindrance to it. He said lie knew the 
Princess of Denmark well ; that she was a very 
honest person, easily won and wrought upon ; and 
who at the bottom had certainly no aversion to tier 
brother. But she was one that must not be fright- 
ened, and that any external force used would 
rather do harm than good both in regard to her 
ami others. Whereas, if tilings were suffered (o 
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go on in their own train, the king's business would 
go on of itself, and he doubted not would come 
to a happy conclusions^ Here is trickery with a 
vengeance ! I find against the Duke of Welling- 
ton no insinuation of such contemptible conduct in 
his course hitherto. On what grounds, then, do 
you hazard the presumption that he would attempt 
*^ to trick a people V* 

You say, ^^ the fact is notorious that there is 
not a single man of liberal politics — who will take 
office under the Duke of Wellington, charm he 
never so wisely/' — p. 8. 

If by liberal you mean such men as form the 
nucleus of the mouvement party, as O'Connell, 
Hume, Durham, Whittle Harvey, Sir Samuel 
St. S within Burdon Whalley, and such like, I 
happily do feel convinced that such men as these, 
however amiable they may chance to be in private 
life, with the doctrines they advocate, will never 
have it in their power to refuse to act in con- 
cert with the Duke of Wellington. 

But if by liberal you mean men whose affection 
for the land they live in is sufficiently strong to 
overcome feelings of pique or prejudice, 1 say 1 
firmly trust, and as fervently believe, that there are 
many generous hearts whose ambition for office is 
bounded by their good -will to their fellow-country- 
men, and who will, with heart and soul, join in every 
measure they shall deem for their country ^s good, 
without factious reference to party-spirit, or mean 






considerHtion of private views. I believe Lord 

Stanley to be, though somewhat hasty, an houest 

Il>and high-minded nobleman ; and, however he may 

Bttiink proper to act, I feef assured that it will be 

^conscientiously, and with due regard to bis own 

honour and the welfare of his country. 

In pages G, 7, and 8, are we in fact reading the 
sentiments of an English legislator, or the rantings 
of some demagogue on the hustings? 

Pages 9, 10, and 11, are written without con- 
■ideration, and though they contain much declama- 
tory language, as they assert nothing, need no 
disproval. 

In pages 12 and 13, we are referred to history 
to prove, it would appear, the necessity of the 
monarchy and aristocracy signing their own death- 
warrant, as the most probable means of Inducing 
the party, who have already condemned them, to 
bestow on them a conditional lease of existence. 

But in referring to the lettered page, what do 
we find, but that whenever the sovereign has been 
swayed by those who have advised him to succumb 
too far to the popular will, the glory hath departed 
from his throne, and too often his head from his 
shoulders. Witness the hurricanes that dragged 
a king to the block, and overwhelmed this country 

I with confusion, and horror; and the blood-stained 
Uy on the heraldic shield of France ! 
L You next assume that by some possibility the 
ffories meditate " the alternative of governing 
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without a parliament/* and then we have of course, 
in due array, *^ a resolute army, well disciplined, 
and well ofiicered, with the Duke of Wellington at 
its head." 

O keep these idle toys 

To fright the hearts of girls and boys. 

At page 15 we find, that *^ England has two 
prominent causes of trouble; the one is the state 
of Ireland, the other is her House of Lords.** 
Here insinuates itself the cloven foot, which bears 
the body of democracy. Why not her House of 
Commons? Oh no, that^s treason, impossible, how 
could it be ? To me and to some few others who 
have read that the British Constitution, was 
formed of three independent and equal parts, the 
one appears as possible as the other. 

As the rights of each are independent of the 
other, and as the proper government of the 
country must suffer if there is not harmony among 
its rulers, I cannot see on what grounds you seek 
to fasten censure on his Majesty for showing his 
anxiety to prevent that collision between the other 
two estates of the realm, which by your own 
account in the case you put, would, without his 
having exercised his prerogative, have become 
unavoidable. 

Is it your wish that there should be a collision ? 
or is it your wish that the authority of one house, 
should invariably succumb to that of the olher? 





Many so calied liberals beat about tlie hiisb on this 
point. Let them speak plain, that we may under- 
stand them. 

For the next ten pages, we have nothing but 
speculation on what might have caused the exit 
of the late ministry, with a ridiculous, and, as such, 
I consider improper, burlesque on his Majesty, in 
his interview with Lord Melbourne. From thence 
up to page thirty, we are engaged in gloating 
upon the eternal infamy which necessarily must 
attach to the Tory party, if Ihey, as Conservatives, 
should bring on the tapis any measure of general 
good. All measures of such nature being, as I sup- 
pose, by common and universal consent, allowed to 
be the peculiar property of the Whigs ; and the fact 
of sucli possession) too notorious to need further 
illustration. 

What is an " apostate ?"' Surely we do not de- 
signate the reclaimed heathen by that term. I 
know of no instance where the word is used in 
that sense, except in Lord Byron's Giaour, where 
he says, " Apostate from thy own vile faith." 
But, surely, apostatizing from a vile faith is no great 
sin to be laid on a man's shoulders ! The same 
necessity which caused the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel to pass the great measure of 
catholic emancipation, and to repeal the test and 
corporation acts, will plainly equally compel tliem 
to run in tlie course they have already tried — to 
remain in tliat is no apostacy — and that course 
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includes the reformation of all abuses that shall 
be proved to be abuses. To rake a garden is 
certainly more expeditious than to dig and manure 
it ; but which will produce the best results ? The 
great measure of Reform totally alters the position 
of parties. When the legislature passes a 
measure, all good subjects are equally bound to 
acquiesce in it, whether they opposed or supported 
its introduction. To follow up the principles of a 
measure which the legislature has sanctioned^ is 
the duty of a statesman; it may be disagreeable 
to him, but he can only say, ^* Hoc qtddem 
per quant durum est — sed it a lex scripta est ;^ 
and there the matter ends, or should end. 
The legislature has declared, in obedience to the 
wishes of the country, the system of government 
which must be carried on— and in accordance with 
those principles, each succeeding ministry must 
work. According to you, the ministry would be 
in the same case as the Ex-Dey of Algiers, who 
was inexpressibly astonished at his first arrival in 
this country, to find that he might no longer cut off 
the heads of his attendants; and it was long in con- 
vincing him, that however he might regret the 
halcyon days that were gone, yet that the great 
measures that had taken place, put a bar upon his 
indulging in his former recreations. 

You wind up this part of your letter with the 
following words — ^* I believe, for the honour of 
my countrymen, that they have not receded from 
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their principles now, — and tliose ]>nnciples are 
anti-reforming." 

And so after painting in tlie deepest tints the 
horrors of conservatism, you hope for the "honour 
of your countrymen," that they will not see what 
you deem the errors of their ways. And you think, 
that he that is a true bom gentleman, and stands 
upon the honour of his name, if he finds himself 
the wrong, like an houourable man, should 
maintain his wrong is right, and rather cry, 
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Blow till ye split your cheeks ! 

flian yield one iota to suggestion or conviction! 
You would liave it perhaps, that the Duke of 
Wellington and the conservatives have actually no 
business with any popular measure, except to 
■oppose it. I really should like to see a definition by 
^ou of the meaning you attach to the word, " con- 
servative," and till then, in default of a better, I'll 
give you mine. 

A conservative signifies literally a preserver, 
from the compound word, con-servo, to preserve 
and to maintain ; and it has also another meaning 
which, perhaps, has not struck you, viz, to observe, 
as Cicero says, " Conservare et notare tempora," 
to observe and note the times. As a conservative, I 
understand it fully as much in the latter as in the 
former sense. 

A real conservative is bound to preserve the 
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rights of every man — the poor as well as the rich ; 
to maintain inviolable the existing laws and institu- 
tions of his country, and that public order and deco- 
ruo^ which those laws and institutions were framed 
to enforce. 

But in maintaining inviolable the existing laws 
and institutions of his country, the conservative 
does no more than guarantee to that country the 
maintenance of its own freedom, in preserving 
those institutions which the country itself created 
as the guardian of its liberties. And those in- 
stitutionSy are such as the three estates of the 
realm have from time to time concurred in form- 
ing. Whatever is thtis formed, at whatever time, 
a conservative will defend against all attacks, 
till absolute necessity demand alteration in 
them. 

You say, in page 31, speaking of the conserva- 
tive party, ^^ Their friends are the High Church 
party. High Church is the war cry they raise — 
High Church the motto of their banner. What 
is the High Church party ? It is the party that is 
sworn to the abuses of the Church. Its members 
are pledged body and soul to the Bishops, and the 
Deans, and the Prebends, and the Universities, 
and the Orangemen of Ireland." 

I have often heard a man described as a High 
Churchman, but on questioning the man who so des- 
cribed him, I have nearly as often found that he really 
attached no definite meaning to his own expression. 
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I have lived much among the clergy of the church of 
England ; and while I have found tliem, as indivi- 
duals, men of the strictest integrity, unblemished 
honour, and high moral and religious worth, I can- 
not make up my mind to believe, that, while the 
parts are separately free from infection, the whole 
can be a mass of corruption — indeed, 1 positively 
do know that no men are more anxious than the 
maligned ministers of our pure faith, to be at peace 
with all men, They know and see that much is 
required to be examined into, and never yet denied 
that there was room for many and great amend- 
ments ; but, sir, they knew at the same time, that 
times of popular excitement were not the best 
adapted for t!>e calm and deliberate inquiry, which 
a subject of such importance demanded ; and 
equally well they felt that it was not to the thought- 
less leaders of popular clamour that they ought 
to entrust the reformation of the glorious fabric 
committed to their charge. 

Allow me to ask you, should you be seriously 
ill, without the power of disposing of your pro- 
perty, and acquainted with two physicians — one 
■your most iutiuiate frieud, and the other your heir 
at law, which would you call in? Or, if a man, to 
prove the law of gravitation, Qung himself from the 
top of St. Paul's, what would be your opinion 
efhim? That he had sacrificed his life in the 
pursuits of science — ergo, that he was a martyr 
to it, and a benefactor to society at large : or 
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should you rather set him down for a brainless 
fool? 

My object here is not to enter into a disquisi- 
tion on Church Reform, however, for myself I can 
answer, and I fully believe it to be the general 
opinion of the clergy, as a body, that residence 
should be strictly enforced, and pluralities conse- 
quently abolished. The anonymous writer of a 
pamphlet, published by Messrs. Hatchard and 
Son, entitled *^ Hints on Church Reform, addressed 
to Churchmen and Dissenters," with whom in 
many things, I cordially agree, suggests, that on the 
death of the respective possessors, all canonries 
and prebendal stalls should be sequestered, and the 
proceeds ^^ appropriated to the augmentation of the 
poorer livings, or applied as a retiring pension for 
those of the clergy who from extreme age or ill- 
health should be unable to attend to the duties of 
their profession." Such a suggestion might not be 
unworthy of consideration. However, as I fully ex- 
pect that some measures of Church Reform will 
without delay be submitted to Parliament, I will 
leave to abler and more proper hands the develop- 
ment and exposition of their own plans. 

One observation only will I make, and that is, 
while I allow that the right exists to distribute the 
property of the Church more equally in some cases 
amongst its ministry, I totally dissent from the doc- 
trine that the revenues of the Church can be ap- 
plied to other than the purposes of religion. 
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And now, after a good deal of table-talk dis- 
cussion, we reacli page 37, and we find, I am 
happy to say, tins candid acknowledgment ~ 
" Called to the throne in times of singular diffi- 
culty," he found " the advisers of his predecessor, 
whose reign had been peaceful and brilliant on 
one side — a people dissatisfied with half reforms, 
on the other" — 1 leave it to you, sir, to discover 
what has rendered the reign of his present Majesty 
less brilliant and less peaceful than that of his 
predecessor. 

But I must ask what are the grounds and what 
the principles on which you would excite distrust 
against those men under whose adoice the reign of 
George the Fourth had been so peaceful and bril- 
liant f 

What greater epitaph can a sovereign leave to 
posterity, or what better claim can the ministers of 
that sovereign have on their fellow subjects now — 
than that by universal assent under their guidance 
his reign was brilliant and peaceful ? I have not 
the means of ascertaining at this minute, or the 
wish to prosecute the inquiry, but I have no doubt 
that the panegyric on Mr. Lytton Bulwer is quite 
correct, however I may differ with you on that 
of Lord Melbourne, which follows. One thing 1 
am happy to he able fully to agree with you in, and 
that is, when speaking of the Whig miuistry you 
affirm that *' ?n?ich thai it did was badly done ; 
there was a want of practical knowledge in the 
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principle f and the details of many of its measures 
— it often blundered and it often bungled ! ! ! This 
sentence ought in duty to you to be placarded over 
England at the next election ; and doubtless, as the 
deliberate opinion of one of the popular leaders of 
the day^ it would have its due weight in influencing 
thevotes of the electors. 

With regard to the difference which you claim as 
existing between the Grey and Melbourne Cabi- 
nets— whatever there was, was in favor of the for- 
mer, every man of the meanest capacity must see that 
if such men as Richmond, Stanley, Ripon, and Gra- 
ham, voluntarily secede from a Cabinet, such a Ca- 
binet cannot be so strong as it was while they sup- 
ported it — at least it will require some logic to 
force a different opinion into ordinary minds. 

We will pass over the few next pages — the 
ghost of Hamlet, &c. No one can be more aware 
than so experienced a writer as yourself of the im- 
possibility of answering in plain language such a 
species of composition. We now come to your 
speculations on the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. — 
Vide page 61. 

In those you are disappointed, and I will, there- 
fore, not despair of seeing yet other predictions fall 
harmless to the ground. We all know the cautious 
disposition of the right honourable baronet, and I 
think may, therefore, feel assured he would not, oaa 
mere speculation, have accepted the reins of Govern- 
ment. But in your words, ^^ enough of speculation 
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for the present on an uncertain event ;" and here 
commences your address to the Electors of England 
— "our mutual friends." You paint her as 1 would 
wish to see mycounfry long described— great, glo- 
rious, and free ; and I agree with you that we have 
" grown great, not by the extent of our possessions, 
not by the fertility of our soil, not by the wild ambi- 
tion of our conquests ; but by the success of our 
commerce, and the preservation of our liberties." 
(Here let us not forget to whom we owe them.) 

You assert boldly, but without due considera- 
tion, that "wherever tyranny the grossest was to 
be defended, wherever liberty the most moderate 
was to be assailed, /.here have they (the Duke of 
Wellington and the conservatives) lent their aid." 
For example you bring, firstly, the case of 
Holland and Belgium ; for myself, 1 feel no sym- 
pathy for the 6rayes ^^i^ie* — wherever honour is 
there is scorn for them — turbulent and factious in 
peace- and cowards in the day of battle ; yet who 
laid the foundation of recognizing the indepen- 
deuce of Belgium? — The Duke of Wellington. 
Secondly, in the case of the three glorious davs of 
July, to which you refer; who was it who first 
recognized the man of the people — the King of 
the barricades? — the Duke of Wellington. As 
to the case of Don Miguel, 1 believe he and his 
brother were much on a par, with this exception, 
that the one was a king de facto, supported by his 
people, and the niher was an emperor in facto. 
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hurled by his people from the throne his despotism 
had rendered intolerable. 

In this case, however, the popular feeling was 
in favor of Don Pedro ; or rather, I trust, the 
chivalric feelings of England were enlisted in behalf 
of a helpless girl. Did the Duke support Don 
Miguel ? I will answer plainly and without fear of 
contradiction, that he never made use of the name 
of England, whatever his private feelings might 
be in behalf of any cause which the voice of 
England had declared against. 

Let me call to your memory a trite sayings 

*' Noa quod dictum, sed quod factum est respicitur." 

Deeply do I regret with you, that Ireland is as it is, 
supremely wretched ; but what is the chief cause 
of it ? Agitation, sir. While such a system con- 
tinues unchecked, which, as Sir Charles Wetherell, 
I think, remarked, permits a man to extract a 
penny from the poor man, a half-penny from the 
beggar's scrip, and a farthing from the starving 
man, while the gold thus wrung from the hard hand 
of the peasant is made use of to render him dis- 
contented, and to instil into his mind a hatred to 
his rulers; it never can be that measures for Ire- 
land's welfare can succeed. The Irish people are 
sedulously taught to suspect, that every measure is 
intended to forge new chains, and to levy new contri- 
butions on them; and suspicion on one side naturally 
begets distrust on the other. Absenteeism is 
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another crying evil; but what remedy, consistent 
•with the freedom of the subject (unless you would 
at OQce consider Ireland as a foreign country, and 
lay an embargo on every Irishman who visits the 
shores of England) can you suggest ? Partial ab- 
senteeism produced partial discontent — partial dis- 
content enabled agitators to increase it — increased 
discontent rendered personal security gradually, 
more unsafe — and absenteeism, or rather emigra- 
tion, increased — the increased withdrawal of wealth 
naturally begot poverty : by the same steps they 
have mounted the ladder, they can descend it. Put 
down agitation, and give Ireland such a system of 
poor laws, as while it may not encourage idleness, 
will yet prevent starvation. 

If no company should be willing to start, the 
government should also commence such public 
works in Ireland as would assist in employing un- 
occupied hands, and in improving the general 
condition of the country. The advantage of rail- 
ways is no longer considered a speculative theory; 
they have, invariably conferred additional facility 
of intercourse, a cheap and improved conveyance 
for merchandize, and a general diffusion of tlie 
advantages of the vicinity of towns over the whole 
■fract of country intersected by them ; besides which, 
an additional value is given to the property, at or 
near tliem, and considerable employment to the 
labouring classes, both during' their construction, 
lud iiy their suhseijULut eilLcts, ihirtby coiiside- 
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rably diminishing the parochial rates and relieving 
the agricultural and other interests. These ob- 
servations, with which I fully concur^ are taken 
from a "prospectus of the Preston and Wyre 
railway, and improvement of the harbour of Wyre/* 
The results which may be fairly calculated upon 
appear highly satisfactory and likely to raise 
the towns of Preston and Wyre to a fair rivalry 
with those of Manchester and Liverpool. Works 
like these^ undertaken by a fostering government^ 
if only by showing their good-wiil and earnest 
desire for the welfare of those over whose inte- 
rests they presided, would have a great eflfect in 
suppressing discontent ; and when the practical 
advantages of them came to be experienced, 
would cause a vast revulsion in the popular 
feeling. 

We are not a nation to pursue theories, unless 
we feel some actual cause of discontent, and which 
comes personally home to us, as high price of 
bread — beer — fuel, and other necessaries. Remove 
those pressing inconveniences, or at least show 
that you are doing your best to remove them, and 
the agitator will collect but a small audience, and 
reap but a scanty harvest. And if the revenues 
of the Irish Church be indeed so much beyond 
what is requisite, as people (perhaps without much 
knowledge on the subject) describe it, apply the 
surplus to the building of schools and the promo- 
tion of education. 
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But, sir, in thus applying the surplus — I raeatl 
the surplus of the income only — the principal from 
which that income is derived is the inalienable right 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland. I know many 
Catholics, and as individuals I have almost always 
found reason to honour and respect them ; the same 
is applicable to Dissenters ; yet it by no means fol- 
lows, that the Doctrines of the Catholics and Dis- 
senters should be recognized and supported by the 
state. 

It is my firm conviction, with regard to Ireland, 
that with education Protestantism must increase 
— and as it increases so should the reveuues be ia 
a condition to return to the support of that 
church, to maintain which they were originally 
given. 

Leaving Ireland, I now follow you, sir, to the 
colonies, (p. 72). And here I beg to remind you 
of a saying wliich is, if I remember rightly, to be 
found somewhere in the Eton Latin grammar. 



■' Qui alteru 
Eum ipsum 



! intueri oportet " 



That you should impute such mean contemptible 
party motives to a body of English noblemen and 
gentlemen, is to me a matter of regret, wonder, 
and indignation. Few people impute evil motives 
or mean considerations without a small voice hav- 
ing whispered within, "So should I have acted." 
We usually iittribute to others the same motives 
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which we know would influeDce ourselves. Per- 
haps, in your hatred to the conservatives you think 
that any means that may chance to present them- 
selves, likely to aid in crying down a political 
opponent^ arefair^ or as Amaranth expresses him- 
self, 

*' With enemies all vantages are just : 
Oh could [ poison in thy nostrils blow. 
Be sure of it, I would dispatch thee so." 

Allow me to ask, Do you candidly believe that 
the present government would wink at irregulari- 
ties which would cause the failure of an experiment 
which has cost this country to the tune of some 
twenty millions, merely because they opposed the 
introduction of that measure when out of oflBce? 
Do you actually think that the pleasure of a mo- 
mentary triumph over a political adversary would 
compensate to honourable minds for the dead loss 
their country would have to put up with ? or would 
you summarily dispose of that matter by denying 
all honourable sentiments to conservatives ? 

It is a strange remark, and shows the force of 
old feelings, for one of your politics, which appear 
to me to be essentially radical, to remind us that, 
^^ If a liberal House of Commons should ever go 
too far, we have a king and a House of Lords to 
stop the progress," while invariably the instant the 
House of Lords opposes the other House, you 
cry out, ^* Faction ! faction ! infuse a majority of 
liberal members among their councils !^' Good 



God, sir ! it would appear to be the object of your 
party to remove all free judgment from the two 
first estates of the realm ; and then to add insult 
to the mockery of the shade that was left. 

However much in the two or three following 
pages you ridicule the force of public opinion, I 
believe no ministry would ever be so hardy in this 
country, constituted as it happily is, as to act in 
opposition to it. No, sir ; if possible a ministry 
should lead the public opinion. If unable to lead, 
it should steer sufficiently close to it, to be able to 
encourage it when for its own welfare, and to re- 
strain it when not so. 

As readily as the most popular radical, will 
every true conservative be ibund to vindicate the 
honour and independence of his native land; and 
should the day by any chance arrive, when any 
man or set of men shall dare, even in thought, 
to plant a foot on England's liberties, the roar of 
the British lion will be heard in not-to-be-mistalcen 
tones, and that public opinion, which you think 
may chance to slumber, will leave to after ages 
an eternal monument of a nation's wrath. 

With this firm conviction, which every English- 
man does possess, how ludicrously vapid must ap- 
pear the death-chaunt of expiring Whiggery. Let 
Tory, Whig, or Radical, rage as they list against 
each other— no petty cabal, no wild demagogue 
speech, can shatter the rock on which British free- 
flui stands — like the waves of the ocean they may 
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dash against it in quick succession, and the wild 
winds may whirl aloft volumes of frothy foam ; 
but^ sir^ that rock will stand firm amidst the strife 
of elements ; it will be ever found towering above 
the storm^ and calmly smiling in quiet security at 
the impotent fury of the assault. 

To my countrymen, I therefore say — believe not 
the vain cry that English liberty is at stake ; you 
will always find men ready to pledge themselves 
to anything to win your suffrages. If experience 
has not yet taught^ it will soon teach you that it is 
not always those who profess the most who do the 
most ; men who are over ready with professions, 
generally find they are led on to make very many pro- 
mises totally out of their power to perform. Remem- 
ber, that neither trade, nor agriculture, nor indeed 
anything can prosper during times of civil discord ; 
and if any election should take place, choose those, 
who, while they gradually proceed in those im- 
provements which necessity demands and expe- 
rience sanctions, will give us that domestic quiet, 
and composure, without which, it is in vain to hope 
to see a nation prosperous. 

It had been my intention, sir, on concluding my 
observations on your letter, to have hazarded a 
few on that of Lord Brougham, which is appended 
to it ; but on consideration, it struck me, that it 
would appear presumptuous, as a junior member of 
the profession, to which I have the honour to 
belong, to set myself in any array against one 
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who has but lately filled tlie highest post my am- 
bition could strive to win. I have now, sir, to 
wind up. In any controversy disputants are apt 
occasionally to forget what is due to the feelings of 
their opponents; I trust I have restrained myself in 
those bounds of courtesy, witliio which I should 
wish another to address his strictures to me. ■ It 
would have been personally more agreeable to me 
to have preserved the iuco^riHo, but I could not 
reconcile it to my feelings to attack a man, even in 
his public capacity, under the shield of security 
which that would have afforded. I cannot but feel, 
that in measuring myself^ — unknown to fame — with 
a man of your calibre, I stand at great disadvan- 
tage. But without disputing the integrity of your 
views, I feel that the cause I advocateis the cause of 
truth, and that in such a cause exuberance of lan- 
guage ia not required, and on this I rest my chief 
claim, being fully of opinion, in the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, with which I conclude, that if my 
principles be false and my doctrines unwarrantable, 
no apology from me can make them right; if 
founded on truth and rectitude, no censure from 
others can make them wrong, 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
With consideration, 

Your obedient Servant, 
ALFRED CASWALL. 

26, Cliaiiceiv Laiic, 15 Dec. 1834 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



I am happy to have it in my power to subjoin the ad- 
dress of Sir Robert Peel to his constituents the electors of 
the Borough of Tamworth. 

Nothing can more triumphantly prove the correctness of 
my anticipations — more completely vindicate the right 
honorable baronet from the absurd imputations levelled 
against him, or more unanswerably refute all the assump- 
tions and insinuations of Mr. Bulwer^s letter — than this 
simple and eloquent appeal to facts, which no syllogism, or 
line of argument, however craftily pursued, can overcome. 
I have taken the liberty to mark in Italics such portions of 
the address as appear to be more directly applicable to the 
subjects to which at present public attention is chiefly 
directed, and will leave the reader to form his free and un- 
biassed opinion. The Minister of Great Britain— the choice 
of the Sovereign of a free people demands of his fellow 
subjects a clear stage — fair play — and no favour. A free 
and generous people will have sufficient respect for their 
king, and frank true-hearted spirit in their dealings one 
with another, to refuse to accede to a demand, which 
strikes home to the heart of every Englishman. 

I will now detain the reader no longer. 



TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 

TAMWORTH. 

"Gentlemen, — On the 26th of November last, being 
then at Rome, I received from his Majesty a summons, 
wholly unforeseen and unexpected by me, to return to Ertg- 
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land without delay, for the purpose of assisting His Ma- 
jesty in the formation of a new Government. I instantly 
obeyed the command for my return, and on my arrival I 
did not hesitate, after an anxious review of the position of 
public affairs, lo place at the disposal of my Sovereign any 
services whicli I might be tbonglit capable of rendering. 

" My acceptance of the. first office in the Government 
terminates for the present my political connexion with you. 
In seeking the renewal of it whenever you shall be called 
upon to perform the duty of electing a representative in 
Parliament, I feel it incumbent upon me to enter into a de- 
claration of my views of public policy, as full and unre- 
served as I can make it, consistently with my duty as a 
Minister of the Crown. 

"You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust 
which I again solicit, from the long habits of friendly inter- 
course, in which we have lived, and from your tried adhe- 
rence to me in limes of difficulty, when the demonstration 
of unabated confidence was of peculiar value. 

" I gladly avail myself also of this, a legitimate opportu- 
nity of making a more public appeal — of addressing through 
you, to that great and intelligent class of society of which 
you are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable represen- 
tative—to that class which is much less interested in the 
contentions of a parly than in the maintenance of order, 
and the cause of good government, that frank exposition of 
general principles and views which appears to be anxiously 
expected, and which it ought not to be the inclination, and 
cannot be the interest, of a Minister of this cottntrif to 
withhold. 

" Gentlemen, the arduous duties in which I am engaged 
have been imposed upon me through no act of mine. 
Whether they were an object of ambition coveted by me — 
whether I regard the power and distinction they confer as 
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sufficient compensation for the heavy sacrifices they involve, 
are matters of mere personal concern, on which I will not 
waste a word. The King in a crisis of great difficulty^ re- 
quired my services. The question I bad to decide was 
this, shall I obey the call^ or shall I shrink from the re- 
sponsibility, alleging as the reason that I consider myself^ 
in consequence of the Reform Bill, as labouring under a 
sort of moral disqualification, which must preclude me, 
and all who think with me, both now and for ever, from 
entering into the official service of the Crown ? Would 
it, I ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon such a 
principle f Was it Jit that I should assume that either 
the object or the effect of the Reform Bill has been to 
preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense 
and calm judgment of the people, and so to fetter the 
prerogative of the Crown, that the King has no free 
choice among his subjects, but must select his Minis^ 
ters from one section, and one section only, of public 
men? 

*' I have taken another course, but I have not taken it 
without deep and anxious consideration as to the proba- 
bility that my opinions are so far in unison with those of 
the constituent body of the United Kingdom as to enable 
me, and those with whom I am about to act, and whose 
sentiments are in entire concurrence with ray own, to 
establish such a claim upon public confidence as shall 
enable us to conduct with vigonr and success the govern- 
ment of this country. 

'^ I have the firmest conviction that confidence cannot 
be secured by any other course than that of frank and ex^ 
plicit declarations of principle, — that vague and unmeaning 
professions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for a 
time, may influence this or that election, but that such pro- 
/essions must ultimately and signally fail, if, being made^ they 
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are not adhered («, or if the^ are inconsiitenl with the 
honour and character of' those who make them. 

" Now, 1 say at once that I will not accept power on the 
condition of declaring myself an apostate from the prin- 
ciples on which I have heretofore acted ; at the same time, I 
never will admit that J havebeen,either before or after the Re- 
form Bill, the defender of abuses, or the enemif of judicious 
reforms. I appeal with confidence in denial of the charge, 
to the active part I took in the great question of the cur- 
rency, in the consolidation and amendment of the criminal 
law, in the revisal of the whole system of trial by jury, to 
the opinions I have professed and uniformly acted on with 
regard to other branches of ihe jurisprudence of the 
Country — I appeal to this as a proof that I have not been 
disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either from the 
mere superstitious reverence for ancient usages, or from the 
dread of labour or responsibility in the application of a 
remedy. 

" But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era, 
and it is the duty of a minister to declare explicitly — first, 
whether he will maintain the bill itself; and, secondly, 
whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived. 

" With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now 
the declaration which I made when [ entered the House of 
Commons as a member of the Reformed Parliament, that 
I consider the Reform Bill a fittal and irrevocable settlement 
of a great co/istilnlional question, a settlement which no 
friend to the peace and welfare of this country would 
attempt to disturb either by direct or by insidious means. 

" Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the wil- 
lingness to adopt and enforce it as a rule of government — 
if by adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill it be meant 
that we are to hvc in a perpetual vortex of agitation, that 
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public men can only support themselves in public estima. 
lion by adopting ev^ry popular iooprettMon of tb^ day, by 
promising the instant redreae of anything which anybody 
may call an abu»e# by abandoning altogether that great aid 
of Governmenl, more powerful than eithear law or reason 
-^tbe respect for ancient rights, and the deference 
to prescriptive authority, — 'if this be the spirit of the 
Reform Bill, I will not undertake to adopt it; btU 
if the spirit of the Reform Bill impHfs merely a careful 
review of institutions civil atid ecclesiastical^ undertaken 
in a friendly temper, combining with the firm main- 
tenance of established rights the correction of proved abuses, 
and the redress of real grievances, in that case, I can, for 
myself and colleagues undertake to act in such a spirit and 
with such intentions. 

'^ Such declarations of general principle are, 1 am aware, 
necessarily vague ; but in order to be more explicit, I will 
endeavour to apply them practically to some of those ques* 
tions which have, of late, attracted the greatest share of 
public interest and attention. 

*^ I take, first, the inquiry into Municipal Corporations. 

" It is. not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt 
the progress of that inquiry, nor to transfer the conduct of 
it from those to whom.it was committed by the late Govern- 
ment. For myself I gave the best proof that I was not 
unfriendly to the principle of inquiry, by consenting to be 
a member of that committee of the House of Commons on 
which it was originally devolved. 

<< No report has yet been made by the Commissioners to 
whom the inquiry was afterwards referred, and until that 
report be made, I cannot be expected to give, on the part 
of the Government, any other pledge than that they will 
bestow on the suggestions it may contain, and the evidence 
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on whktb th«y may be fouaded, a faW sn6 uaprejoi 
consideration. 

" 1 will, in the next piace, address myself to the questions, 
in which tiiose of our fellow-countrvmen who dissent from 
the doctrines of the established church, tuke an especial 
interest. Instead of making new professions, I will refer 
to the course which I took upon those subjects wkeH out of 
power. In the first pl»ce, I supported the measure brought 
forward by Lord Althorp, the object of which was to exempt 
all classes froni the payment of Church-riites, applying in 
lieu thereof, out of a branch of the revenue, a certain sum 
for the building and repair of churches. 

"I never expressed, nor did 1 entertain, the slightest ob- 
jection to the principle of a bill of which Lord John Russell 
was the author, intended to I'clieva the conscientious scru- 
ples of Dissenters in respect of the ceremony of marriage, 
1 give no opinion now on the particular measures them- 
selve^; they were proposed by Ministers, in whom the Dia- 
sentera had confidence; they were intended to give relief, 
and it is sufficient for my present purpose to state, that I 
supported the principle of them. 

" I opposed, and 1 am bound to state, that my opinions 
in that respect have undergone no change, the admission of 
Dissenters, as a claim of right, into the Universities ; but 
1 expressly declared, if regulations, enforced by public 
authorities, superintending the professions of law and medi- 
cine, and the studies connected vtilh them, had the effect 
of conferring advantages of the nature of civil privileges 
on one class of the Kinir's subjects, from which another 
class was excluded, those regulations ought to undergo 
modification, with tlie view of placing all the King's sub- 
jects, whatever their religious creeds, upon a footing of 
perfect equality with respect to any civil privilege. 
• " / appeal to the course which I puysueJ on those several 
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questions, token office must have been out of contemplation ; 
and I ask with confidence^ does that course imply that I 
was actuated by any illiberal or intolerant spirit towards 
the Dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider 
fairly the redress of any real grievances 1 

" In the examination of other questions which excited 
public feeling, I will not omit the Pension List. I resisted, 
and with the opinions I entertain, I should again resist, 
a retrospective inquiry into pensions granted by the 
crown^ at a time when the discretion of the crown was 
neither fettered by law, nor by the expression of any opinion 
on the part of the House of Commons. But I voted for 
the resolution moved by Lord Althorp, that pensions on the 
civil list ought ^ for the future, to be cotifined to such persons 
only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence^ or are en- 
titled to consideration on account either of their personal 
services to the crown, or of the performance of duties to the 
public, or of their scientific or literary eminence. On the 
resolution which I thus supported as a private member of 
Parliament^ I shall scrupulously act as a Minister of the 
crown, and shall advise the grant of no pension which is not 
in conformity with the spirit and intention of the vote to 
which I was a party. 

Then, as to the great question of Church Reform, on 
that head 1 have no new professions to make. I cannot 
give my consent to the alienation of Church property in 
any part ^of the United Kingdom from strictly ecclesias- 
,tieal purposes. But I repeat now the opinions that I have 
already expressed in Parliament in regard to the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, that if, by an improved distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church, its just influence can 
be extended, and the true interests of the established reli- 
gion promoted, all other considerations should be made 
subordinate to the advancement of objects of such para- 
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mount importance. As to Church property in this country, 
no person has expressed a more earnest wish than I have 
done, that the question of tithe^ complicated and difficult 
as I acknowledge it to be, should^ if possible, be satisfac- 
torily settledy by the means of a commutation founded upon 
just principles, and proposed after mature consideration. 

"With regard to alterations in the laws which govern 
our ecclesiastical establishment, I have had no recent op- 
portunity of giving that grave consideration to a subject 
of the deepest interest, which could alone justify me in 
making any public declaration of opinion. It is a subject 
which must undergo the fullest deliberation, and into that 
deliberation the government will enter with the sincerest 
desire to remove every abuse that can impair the efficiency 
of the establishment, extend the sphere of its usefulness^ 
and to strengthen and confirm its just claims upon the re- 
spect and affections of the people. 

** It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further 
details. I have said enough with respect to general prin- 
ciples, and their practical application to public measures, 
to indicate the spirit in which the King's Government is 
prepared to act. Our object will be the maintenance of 
peace, the scrupulous and honourable Julfilment^ without 
reference to their original policy^ of all existing engage- 
ments with foreign powers, the support of public credit, the 
enforcement of strict economy, and the just and hnpartial 
consideration of what is due to all interests^ agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial, 

'* Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which 
I am engaged, I feel assured that you will mark, by a 
renewal of your confidence, your approbation of the course 
I have pursued in accepting office. I enter upon the ardu- 
ous duties assigned tome, with the deepest sense of the 
responsibility they involve, with great distrust of my own 
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qualifications for their adequate discbarge, but at the same 
time with a reiolution to persevere^ which nothing could 
inspire but the strong impulse of public duty, the conscious- 
itess of upright motives^ and the firm belief that the people 
of this country will so far maintain the prerogative of the 
King^ as to give to the Minister of his choice^ not an impli- 
cit confidence^ but a fair trial. 

" I am^ Gentlemen, with affectionate regard, 

'* Most faithfully yours, 

'' ROBERT PEEL." 
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